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Preface 


The  enumeration  of  statistics  which  make  up  the  1950 
Federal  Census  was  essentially  a  prolonged  task  in  count- 
ing people  and  their  things.  The  arrangement  of  these 
statistics  in  appropriate  categories  and  comparison  of  these 
categories  with  the  finding  of  a  previous  census  helps  us 
to  determine  the  rapidity  and  the  direction  of  growth. 
Back  of  these  statistical  findings  are  stories  of  achieve- 
ment to  lift  the  spirits  and  warm  the  heart.  There  are  also 
problems  to  challenge.  This  study  is  concerned  with  the 
realm  of  achievement  and  problem.  It  is  confined  to  that 
section  of  the  state  contained  in  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference. It  has  been  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
have  made  the  study  have  carried  a  heavy  load  of  pastoral 
duty  and,  therefore,  have  been  able  to  devote  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  time  to  a  task  that  grew  and  increased  in 
its  complexity  with  each  new  day. 

We  are  indebted  greatly  to  Professor  C.  Horace  Hamil- 
ton of  North  Carolina  State  College  Department  of  Rural 
Sociology.  Hje  has  made  available  statistical  records  which 
would  have  required  days  for  us  to  compile  and  has  given 
us  counsel  and  guidance  as  we  began  the  study. 

The  Reverend  Key  W.  Taylor  has  encouraged  us  at 
every  turn  and  has  helped  us  to  define  our  task  at  those 
points  where  it  threatened  often  to  get  too  big  for  our  time 
and  energies. 

C.  G.  Nickens 
R.  E.  Walston 
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Introduction 


From  the  Atlantic  Ocean  westward  every  square  foot 
of  North  Carolina  Conference  territory  has  been  frontier 
land.  On  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  covered  wagon  the 
frontiersmen  of  other  years  made  their  way  adventurously 
into  unknown  land  and  made  themselves  at  home  there. 
Beginning  in  1769  the  Methodist  circuit  rider  rode  with 
them  until  life  and  Methodism  were  firmly  rooted  in 
eastern  North  Carolina.  In  his  Journal  Francis  Asbury,  the 
greatest  circuit  rider  of  them  all,  records  sixty-three  tours 
through  North  Carolina  coastal  towns  and  inland  com- 
munities along  the  state's  navigable  rivers.  As  the  frontier 
moved  westward,  the  circuit  rider  turned  his  face  toward 
the  new  communities.  There  he  preached  in  homes,  in 
rude  chapels,  and  under  brush  arbors. 

Now  almost  two  hundred  years  after  Joseph  Pilmoor 
conducted  the  first  Methodist  service  on  Currituck  Sound, 
eastern  North  Carolina  is  becoming  frontier  territory  again. 
Industry,  large  and  small,  is  establishing  itself  in  cities, 
towns,  and  open  country.  Good  roads  and  an  excellent 
public  school  system  have  given  rise  to  a  new  type  of  rural 
community — a  community  made  up  of  persons  who  work 
in  industrial  plants,  offices,  and  stores,  but  who  live  in  the 
open  country.  North-South  highways  have  made  eastern 
North  Carolina  a  great  inter-regional  thoroughfare.  Im- 
proved living  conditions,  a  superior  public  health  program, 
and  increased  hospital  facilities  are  responsible  for  a  large 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  each  year,  while  the  excess  of 
inflow  of  population  over  outflow  have  annually  added 
other  thousands.  A  part  of  the  South  which  was  once 
referred  to  as  the  nation's  Number  I  Economic  Problem, 
eastern  North  Carolina  is  rapidly  becoming  the  nation's 
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foremost  Land  of  Opportunity.  The  cultural  lag  between 
North  and  South  has  been  lessened,  and  the  lag  between 
urban  and  rural  areas  is  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  area. 

North  Carolina  Conference  shall  be  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  thence  along  the  southern  line  of 
Virginia  to  the  eastern  line  of  Rockingham  County,  North 
Carolina,  excluding  New  Hope  Church  in  Hertford  County, 
North  Carolina,  also  Knott's  Island  and  Currituck  Inlet 
Churches  in  Currituck  County,  North  Carolina;  thence  south 
with  the  eastern  boundary  of  Rockingham,  Guilford,  and 
Randolph  Counties  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Randolph 
County,  excluding  Pelham  Church  in  Caswell  County; 
thence  west  with  the  southern  boundary  of  Randolph  County 
to  the  Uwharrie  River;  thence  with  that  river  to  its  junction 
with  the  Yadkin  River;  thence  with  the  Yadkin  and  Pee  Dee 
Rivers  to  South  Carolina;  thence  along  that  state  line  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Discipline  of  The  Methodist  Church,  1952. 
Par.  1749. 

The  North  Carolina  Conference  (SE)  is  made  up  of 
fifty-six  counties  of  the  State's  one  hundred,  excluding 
four  churches.  Although  all  are  located  in  piedmont  and 
eastern  North  Carolina,  there  are  many  variations.  Topog- 
raphy ranges  from  the  red  clay  foothills  through  the  rich 
sandy  loam  of  the  coastal  plain  to  the  black  swamp  lands 
and  the  sand  dunes  of  the  coast  itself.  There  are  industrial 
counties  like  Alamance  and  rural  counties  like  Currituck 
and  Hyde.  There  are  county  seat  towns  like  Jacksonville 
whose  population  more  than  quadrupled  itself  in  the 
1940's  and  like  Swan  Quarter  who  lost  almost  a  fourth  of 
its  population  and  ceased  to  be  an  incorporated  town 
during  the  same  period.  In  the  more  populous  piedmont 
there  are  centers  of  education  as  well  as  centers  of  industry. 
In  the  distinctly  rural  east  there  are  fishing  and  trapping 
as  well  as  the  many  types  of  farming.  While  most  of  the 
population  is  dependent  upon  work  bound  to  the  land  for 
livelihood,  there  are  some  who  are  equally  dependent  upon 
the  water,  such  as  fishermen  and  those  engaged  in  water 
transportation.  Some  counties  are  predominantly  white 
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while  in  others  the  members  of  the  white  race  constitute 
a  decided  minority. 

While  this  is  by  no  means  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
variations  to  be  found,  it  is  enough  to  indicate  that  our 
Conference  is  culturally  heterogeneous. 

The  Church  is  not  an  isolated  social  institution.  As 
agriculture,  commerce,  education,  and  government  have 
crossed  new  frontiers  and  explored  new  areas  of  social 
interaction,  the  church  has  also  found  itself  often  on  new 
ground.  An  alert  church,  however,  is  never  satisfied  merely 
to  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions;  it  must  shape  those 
conditions  to  God's  purpose  for  man;  it  must  guide 
changing  life  into  the  "narrow  way."  St.  Paul's  injunction 
to  the  Romans  is  pertinent  to  the  present  day.  "And  be 
not  conformed  to  this  world;  but  be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is 
that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect,  will  of  God" 
(Romans  12:2).  There  are  new  frontiers  upon  which 
Methodism  must  enter  in  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
area.  This  study  is  an  examination  of  some  of  those 
frontiers. 
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Chapter  I 


Population 

Population  Changes 

An  examination  of  population  changes  between  1940 
and  1950  in  the  counties  which  make  up  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  is  very  much  like  looking  at  a  man  who 
has  grown  too  thin  in  some  places  and  too  fat  in  other 
places,  while  he  has  experienced  normal  growth  elsewhere. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  writer  to  explain  this  abnormal 
development,  but  rather  to  point  out  the  places  where 
such  development  occurred. 

Nine  counties  suffered  a  decrease  in  population  ranging 
from  an  almost  negligible  1.7  per  cent  in  Perquimans  to 
a  significant  17.6  per  cent  in  Hyde.  Seven  of  these  counties 
(Camden,  Currituck,  Dare,  Gates,  Hyde,  Perquimans, 
and  Tyrrell )  are  located  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
state;  and  in  their  midst  Pasquotank  County  is  an  oasis 
of  progress  and  prosperity  with  an  increase  of  18.4  per 
cent  in  population.  The  other  two  counties  in  this  category 
(Greene  and  Person)  are  isolated  decreases  surrounded 
by  counties  which  show  increases. 

In  ten  counties  of  greatest  increase,  the  increase  has 
ranged  from  24  per  cent  in  Alamance  to  134.4  per  cent  in 
Onslow.  Alamance,  Orange,  Durham,  and  Wake  Counties 
form  a  band  of  growth  across  the  interior  piedmont; 
Onslow,  Carteret,  and  Craven  Counties  form  an  irregular 
pattern  of  growth  along  the  coast;  the  other  counties  of 
major  increase  are  isolated.  They  are  Lee,  Cumberland, 
and  New  Hanover.  Table  I  gives  a  complete  record  of 
increases  and  decreases  for  the  state,  for  the  fifty-six 
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counties  in  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  and  for  the 
individual  counties. 

Age  Distribution 

The  pension  plans  of  industry  and  government,  the 
increasing  life  expectancy  statistics  revealed  by  insurance 
companies,  the  old  age  assistance  plans  of  our  county 
welfare  departments,  all  direct  our  attention  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  the  aged  among  us.  Table  I  gives  the 
median  age  and  the  per  cent  over  65  for  the  total 
population  of  each  county.  The  Albemarle  counties  with 
a  decreasing  population  all  have  high  percentages  of 
persons  over  65.  Bladen,  Caswell,  Greene,  Martin,  and 
Robeson  have  a  median  age  just  above  20.  This  means 
that  half  the  population  of  these  counties  was  under  21 
years  of  age  in  1950.  Such  an  age  distribution  lays  upon 
church  and  school  a  great  burden  of  responsibility.  These 
statistics  have  value  only  as  they  reveal  opportunity  and 
responsibility. 

In  Currituck,  Dare,  Hyde,  and  other  counties  with  a 
high  percentage  of  persons  over  65,  local  churches  have 
the  grave  responsibility  of  providing  an  adequate  ministry 
to  the  aged. 

Race  Structure  of  Population 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
there  are  three  distinct  races:  Indian,  Negro,  and  white. 
The  Conference  serves  both  Indian  and  white  churches. 
Negro  Methodists  belong  to  congregations  in  the  Central 
Jurisdiction  of  our  church,  to  the  Christian  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  or  to  one  of  the  African  Methodist 
Churches.  Even  with  this  multiplicity  of  churches  serving 
the  Negro,  the  race  problem  is  ever  present.  Wherever 
races  with  differing  cultural  backgrounds  share  the  same 
government  and  the  same  community  life,  they  create 
problems  for  each  other.  This  study  is  concerned  with  the 
problems  and  with  trends,  as  well  as  with  the  racial 
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structure  of  our  population.  The  census  counts  all  persons 
as  either  white  or  non-white,  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  non-white  races  represented  in  our  population. 

Ten  of  our  fifty-six  counties  have  a  larger  non-white 
population  than  white.  They  are  Bertie,  Edgecombe, 
Gates,  Halifax,  Hertford,  Hoke,  Martin,  Northampton, 
Robeson,  and  Warren.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  non- 
white  birth  rate  is  considerably  higher  than  the  white, 
none  of  these  counties  showed  any  major  increase  in 
population.  One  of  them  (Gates)  had  a  five  per  cent 
decrease;  two  others  (Bertie  and  Northampton)  had  an 
increase  of  less  than  one  per  cent.  Robeson  County,  with 
the  largest  increase  among  the  ten,  has  a  considerable 
Indian  population.  Table  II  will  give  the  race  structure 
of  population  for  North  Carolina  and  each  of  the  fifty-six 
counties  in  our  conference.  Professor  C.  Horace  Hamilton 
of  North  Carolina  State  College  has  compiled  the  following 
table  showing  trends  in  non-white  population  in  the  United 
States  and  in  North  Carolina  for  each  census  from  1880 
through  1950. 

Per  cent  non-white    Per  cent  non-white 


Census  Year  United  States         North  Carolina 

1950    10.3  26.6 

1940    10.2  28.1 

1930    10.2  29.5 

1920    10.3  30.3 

1910    11.1  32.0 

1900    12.1  33.3 

1890    12.5  34.8 

1880    13.5  38.0 


A  comparison  of  statistical  records  from  1930  to  1950 
reveals  that  white  population  of  North  Carolina  has 
increased  faster  than  the  white  population  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  while  the  non-white  population  of  the  state 
has  increased  slower  than  the  non-white  population  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  This  means  that,  in  spite  of  the  Negro's 
higher  birth  rate,  the  trend  is  progressively  in  the  direction 
of  an  increasing  white  majority. 

Since  North  Carolinians  have  not  learned  to  share  civic 
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9  c?  04Q 

098 

oo,uzo 

4Q  4 
4o.4 

^fi  fi 
OO.O 

qcr  iA7 

1  9  4Q8 

iz,4yo 

7Q  7 
1 0.  / 

9fi 
ZO.O 

8  ^Ql 

1  9  8R9 

40  0 
40. u 

fiO  0 

fi  914 

Q  ^49 
y,04z 

QQ  4 
oy  .4 

fiO  R 
OU.O 

Q  74^ 

9  7Q4 
Z,  1 04 

^7  8 
Ol.O 

49  9 
4Z.Z 

^1  ^8fi 

14  Q90 
14, OZU 

78  Q 
/  O.o 

91  7 
Zl.  / 

R  01 1 

4  QQQ 

4.yyo 

KA  R 
04. 0 

4^  4 
40. 4 

17  400 

R  1  99 

o,izz 

74  O 
1 4.U 

9fi  0 
ZO.U 

9R  1  Q1 

1  Q  899 

iy,ozz 

^R  Q 

oo.y 

4^  1 
40.1 

ivi  arcm   

1 1  8^8 
  10,000 

14  080 

14,UOU 

4Q  fi 
4y.o 

^0  4 
ow.4 

1  Q  Q09 

Q  Q^8 

o,yoo 

77  1 
1  /  .1 

99  Q 
zz.y 

94  99Q 

8  Q00 

7^  1 
/  0.1 

9fi  Q 

Nash  

OA  AQQ 
  04,40y 

9K  4qn 
Z0,40U 

^7  fi 
O  <  .0 

49  4 

4Z.4 

i\cw  nanover   

  40,40U 

1 Q  849 
iy,04z 

fi8  fi 
OO.O 

^1  4 

10  189 

1  8  9^0 

lo,ZOU 

^  8 
OO.O 

fi4  9 

D4.Z 

Qt?  qfi^C 

D,OoZ 

04.1 

ICQ 

10. y 

0C?  77Q 

8  fit?fi 
0,000 

74  Q 

/  4.y 

9=1  1 
ZO.l 

R  c?Q7 

Q  AKR 
0,400 

Rt<  A 
uO.4 

Q4  fi 
04. 0 

tJn  cnnnf  on \r 

1  ^  04Q 

Q  9Q8 

y.zyo 

Rl  8 
Ol.O 

*38  9 
oo.z 

Q  ^9*3 

8  Q00 

cri  7 
Ol.  / 

48  *3 
40. 0 

PoTnnirYi  one 

■^014 

4  ^88 
4,000 

^9  9 
oz.z 

47  8 

4  1  .O 

1  K  ^QR 

8  89^ 
o,oZO 

RQ  8 
OO.O 

qfi  9 
oo.z 

Pitt- 

mi   

04  970 

  04,Z<0 

9Q  ^Ifi 

zy,oio 

7 

Oo.  / 

4R  ^ 
40.0 

97 

1  9  H7Q 

iz,u  /  y 

fiQ  K 

oy.o 

qo  k 

OU.O 

"R  nnnenn 

q7  4qn 

ttn  97Q 
ou,z  /  y 

49  7 

4Z.  1 

^7  ^ 

Ol.O 

Sampson   

Ql  ARQ 
  01,400 

lO,OlZ 

Do.  Z 

Qfi  Q 
00.0 

Scotland 

13  737 

12,599 

52.2 

47  8 

Tyrrell   

2,959 

2',089 

58.6 

41.4 

Vance  :  .  .  .  . 

17,488 

14,613 

54.5 

45.5 

Wake   

96,409 

40.041 

70.7 

29.3 

Warren   

7,901 

15,638 

33.6 

66.4 

Washington   

7,427 

5,753 

56.4 

43.6 

Wayne   

37,142 

27,125 

57.8 

42.2 

Wilson   

32,462 

22,044 

59.6 

40.4 
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responsibility  on  an  inter-racial  basis,  some  of  the  smaller 
counties  face  a  problem  inherent  in  their  small  populations. 
Camden,  Currituck,  Gates,  Hyde,  and  Tyrrell  Counties,  all 
with  fewer  than  5,000  white  persons  of  all  ages,  have  some 
difficulty  in  carrying  on  all  the  functions  expected  of  county 
governments  in  North  Carolina.  Churches  in  such  counties 
are  likewise  small  and  limited  in  their  ministry  to  local 
and  world  needs. 

Methodists  can  point  with  some  degree  of  pride  to 
inter-racial  co-operation  in  church  affairs  between  whites 
and  Indians  in  Robeson  County.  A  careful  study  of  what 
is  taking  place  there  can  help  us  to  achieve  greater  success 
and  avoid  some  pitfalls  as  the  church  enters  the  field  of 
co-operation  between  races  elsewhere  in  the  Conference. 

Birth  Rates 

Table  III  gives  the  birth  rate  as  indicated  for  the  entire 
state  and  for  the  individual  counties  in  the  North  Carolina 
Conference.  Although  rates  for  both  whites  and  non- 
whites  are  given,  comments  in  this  study  are  based  entirely 
on  white  rates,  which  are  in  each  county  considerably 
below  the  non- white  rates. 

Twenty-two  county  rates  exceed  the  state  rate.  Car- 
teret, Craven,  and  Cumberland  Counties  exceed  the  state 
rate  by  one-fourth  or  more.  Thirty-four  counties  fall  below 
the  state  rate.  Camden,  Onslow,  and  Warren  Counties 
have  rates  approximately  one-third  below  the  state  rate. 
Pender  County  has  the  same  rate  as  the  state  (24.1).  That 
is  the  approximate  median  rate.  The  North  Carolina 
Conference  area  has  42.6  per  cent  of  the  state's  white 
population;  and  43.0  per  cent  of  the  white  babies  were 
born  to  families  living  within  our  Conference. 

According  to  a  recent  press  release  made  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  live  births  in  North  Carolina  reached  an 
all  time  high  in  1953.  The  previous  high  was  in  1951. 

This  makes  clear  that  any  planning  group  who  would 
consider  its  responsibility  to  the  next  generation  must  study 
the  birth  rates  of  the  locality  being  planned  for,  as  well 


TABLE  III 


1951  Live  Births  Per  1000  Population  By 


State  and 

White 

White 

Counties 

Birth 

Rate 

North  Carolina   

73,125 

24.1 

N.  C.  Conference  

31,482 

Alamanpp 

1  425 

24.0 

Rpanfort 

511 

21.9 

Bertie 

253 

24.0 

Bladen 

484 

27.4 

Brunswick 

287 

23.3 

Camden 

54 

16.9 

Carteret 

629 

30.4 

Caswell 

201 

18.4 

Chatham 

407 

23.5 

Chowan 

140 

19.5 

Columbus 

834 

24.7 

Craven 

1  098 

31.4 

Cumberland 

2  723 

37.3 

Currituck 

77 

18.3 

Dare 

92 

18.6 

Duplin 

627 

24^2 

Durham 

1  440 

20.6 

Edgecombe 

589 

23.5 

Franklin 

335 

197 

Gates 

95 

21.3 

Granville 

345 

20.0 

Greene 

239 

25.1 

Halifax 

574 

22.5 

Harnett 

797 

22.5 

Hertford 

181 

20.9 

Hoke   

161 

25.7 

Hyde 

69 

19.0 

Johnston 

1  241 

24.0 

Jones 

148 

24.7 

Lee 

511 

28^5 

Lenoir 

700 

26.4 

Martin 

324 

23.3 

Montgomery 

310 

23.1 

Moore   

637 

26.0 

Nash 

853 

24.5 

New  Hanover 

1  095 

24.3 

Northampton 

195 

19!3 

Onslow 

578 

15.2 

540 

2o!o 

Pamlico 

121 

18^4 

Pasquotank 

PpTlflPT 

415 

26.9 

204 

21.4 

Perquimans 

95 

19!o 

Person 

382 

24.6 

Pitt 

837 

24.2 

R  i  p  n  m  nnn 

703 

91  9 

Robeson 

1  032 

27.3 

Sampson 

772 

24.4 

Scotland 

350 

24  8 

Tyrrell   

54 

18.7 

Vance   

367 

20.8 

Wake   

2,301 

23.2 

Warren   

137 

17.4 

Washington   

165 

22.0 

Wayne   

965 

25.6 

Wilson   

783 

23.8 

Place  of  Residence 


Non-White 

Non- White 

Births 

Rate 

37.287 

34.3 

451 

33.4 

494 

35.6 

593 

37.2 

449 

36.3 

278 

38.7 

67 

33.6 

108 

36.8 

342 

34.1 

286 

35.0 

202 

36.9 

635 

36.3 

587 

36.6 

1,086 

39.2 

68 

35.1 

9 

24.5 

510 

33.3 

963 

27.9 

1,038 

38.7 

486 

33.6 

137 

27.2 

500 

33.7 

321 

38.1 

1,398 

42.2 

433 

34.6 

406 

31.1 

322 

33.6 

86 

32.2 

533 

36.9 

178 

35.5 

267 

42.9 

766 

38.2 

499 

35.0 

173 

43.4 

318 

36.0 

1,010 

39.3 

582 

28.8 

608 

33.2 

220 

31.8 

286 

32.3 

133 

38.4 

248 

26.5 

278 

30.9 

145 

31.7 

330 

37.7 

1,157 

39.1 

450 

37.3 

1,932 

37.7 

710 

38.4 

466 

36.9 

63 

30.0 

524 

35.7 

1,263 

31.2 

531 

33.8 

207 

35.8 

826 

30.2 

819 

36.9 
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as  the  mobility  of  population.  It  is  well  to  note  that  Onslow 
County,  with  a  low  birth  rate,  has  experienced  emergency 
situations  in  school  and  church  because  of  a  mobile 
population. 

Distribution  of  Whites  By  Residence 

Table  IV  shows  the  residence  of  the  white  population 
of  the  Conference  area  and  separates  the  rural  residents 
into  two  categories:  Farm  and  Non-farm.  A  study  of  the 
table  reveals  twenty  counties  with  distinctly  rural  popu- 
lations. In  several  others  the  urban  population  is  quite 
small  and  life  in  these  centers  has  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  rural  society.  Table  V,  showing  the  population 
trends  in  places  whose  population  is  10,000  or  above,  will 
be  of  value  here  in  determining  what  may  be  expected 
with  reference  to  growth  or  decline  of  urban  population. 

With  reference  to  the  rural  population,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  twenty-six  counties  the  rural  non-farm 
population  exceeds  the  farm  population.  This  occurs  not 
only  in  urban  and  industrial  counties  like  Alamance, 
Durham,  and  New  Hanover,  but  in  strictly  rural  counties 
like  Bertie,  Montgomery,  and  Perquimans.  No  longer  does 
the  country  church  belong  to  farmers  alone.  It  belongs, 
in  part,  to  people  with  urban  interests  who  choose  to  live 
in  the  country. 

Within  the  Conference,  too,  there  are  counties  like 
Columbus,  Johnston,  and  Pitt  whose  population  falls  into 
the  three  categories  with  the  farm  population  much  the 
largest  of  the  three. 

Population  Trends  in  Cities  and  Towns 

According  to  the  1950  census  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference had  fourteen  cities  with  a  population  of  10,000  or 
over.  Table  V  lists  them  and  gives  the  population  trend  for 
each  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  All  showed  an  increase 
during  the  1940's.  Burlington  and  Sanford  more  than 
doubled,  and  Fayetteville  almost  doubled  its  population. 
In  Rocky  Mount  and  Greenville  the  per  cent  of  increase 


TABLE  IV 

Distribution  of  White  Population  By  Residence 


Rural  Rural 

Counties  Urban  Non-Farm  Farm 

Alamance    26,194  23,310  8,534 

Beaufort    7,076  6,059  10,133 

Bertie                                                                      5,371  5,257 

Bladen    7,800  9,674 

Brunswick                                                                  5,721  6,483 

Camden                                                                   1,863  1,338 

Carteret    6,562  11,232  2,356 

Caswell                                                                    3,404  7,538 

Chatham    2,343               6,082  8,821 

Chowan    2,788               1,165  3,119 

Columbus    3,050               9,691  20,707 

Craven    9,058  17,988  5,950 

Cumberland    25,118  35,472  8,541 

Currituck    2,128  2,091 

Dare    4,953  72 

Duplin                                                                    8,851  17,039 

Durham    46,706  16,130  4,980 

Edgecombe    12,437  4,714  7,667 

Franklin    1,518  5,145  10,381 

Gates                                                                      1,739  2,793 

Granville   3,807  5,657  7,482 

Greene                                                                     1,948  7,686 

Halifax    11,986  8,326  5,037 

Harnett    7,033  11,263  16,811 

Hertford    2,067  3,476  3,048 

Hoke    3,164  3,050 

Hyde    2,127  1,618 

Johnston    5,270  15,288  31,028 

Jones                                             .                           1,868  4,143 

Lee    7,727  3,578  6,095 

Lenoir    10,083  6,113  9,935 

Martin    2,159  4,206  7,493 

Montgomery    8,902  4,400 

Moore    2,498  12,456  9,275 

Nash    9,858  10,090  14,541 

New  Hanover   28,905  13,203  1,322 

Northampton    5,449  4,733 

Onslow    6,533  20,443  8,389 

Orange    7,994  11,619  6,199 

Pamlico   4,470  2,067 

Pasquotank    8,487  4,440  2,122 

Pender   3,889  5,634 

Perquimans   2,664  2,350 

Person    3,164  4,629  7,743 

Pitt    11,529  7,519  15,225 

Richmond    11,034  11,538  4,946 

Robeson    5,774  17,375  14,341 

Sampson    2,898  7,337  21,233 

Scotland    4,397  6,350  2,990 

Tyrrell   1,398  1,561 

Vance   6,004  6,396  5,088 

Wake    53,737  25,509  17,163 

Warren    3,689  4,212 

Washington    2,614  1,839  2,974 

Wayne   13,826  8,229  15,087 

Wilson   13,294  5,768  13,400 
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has  declined  with  each  succeeding  census.  Others,  like 
Goldsboro  and  Wilson,  have  experienced  a  checkered  pat- 
tern of  increase.  New  Bern,  after  a  decrease  for  two 
decades,  showed  an  increase  of  over  one-third. 

Table  VI  shows  the  population  changes  and  member- 
ship changes  in  towns  and  unincorporated  places  named 
in  the  1950  Census  which  had  a  population  increase  of 
approximately  twenty  per  cent  or  above.  Blanks  in  the 
membership  columns  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
place  has  no  Methodist  church;  in  some  cases  it  only 
means  that  the  church  is  so  named  in  the  Conference 
Journals  that  it  is  not  readily  identifiable  with  the  place. 

The  decreases  and  negligible  increases  in  church 
membership  during  the  decade  shame  the  church's 
ministry  and  challenge  it  to  renew  its  evangelistic  efforts 
amid  a  growing  population.  Some  of  the  places  named 
are  new  centers  of  population  and  should  be  considered 
as  sites  for  new  Methodist  churches. 

Summary 

Recent  estimates  of  population  changes  made  by  the 
Federal  Census  Bureau  reveal  that  North  Carolina  popu- 
lation continues  to  grow.  Births  exceed  deaths  by 
approximately  80,000  each  year.  During  1953  the  number 
of  births  rose  while  the  number  of  deaths  decreased.  In 
forty-one  of  the  fifty-six  counties  within  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  area,  over  half  the  population  is  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  This  places  upon  the  church  the  necessity 
of  preparing  to  minister  to  increasing  numbers  of  children, 
youth,  and  young  adults.  The  church  must  enter  upon  this 
new  frontier  with  imagination,  with  vision,  and  with 
courage. 

Another  new  frontier  is  seen  in  the  increasing  non-farm 
population  in  many  counties.  Adjacent  to  every  urban 
center  are  many  people  who  work  in  the  city  and  have 
urban  interests  but  live  in  the  country.  No  one-room 
meeting  house  where  people  gather  for  worship  only 
once  a  month  can  adequately  serve  such  a  population.  For 


TABLE  V 


Population  Trends  of  Cities  of  10,000  and  Above 


City  and 

Change  from 

Per  cent  of 

Census  Year 

Population 

Preceding  Census 

Change 

Burlington — 

1  QKfl 

OA  Kftfl 

1  0  QfiO 
1Z,oOZ 

1A1  1 

1  CkAC\ 

in  i  qq 

O  /l«1 
Z,4bl 

OK  Q 
Z5,o 

1930   

  9,737 

3,785 

63.6 

Durham— 

1QKA 

71  *31 1 

11  lift 

1°.  K, 

io.J 

1  QAf\ 

«f»  1  QK 

52  1  Kft 
o,10o 

it  7 
lO.  / 

1930   

  52,037 

30,318 

139.6 

tLlizabetn  L-ity — 

1  QKfl 

-iyou   

  lidjOoO 

1   1  Ol 

1,121 

Q  7 

y.  / 

iy4u   

  11,004 

1  K07 

1  K  O 

15. z 

1930   

  10,037 

1,112 

12.5 

r  ayetteville — 

1  QKfl 

Lvov   

OA  71  K 

  o4,  /  15 

1  7  OC7 

on  o 

yy.z 

1  QAf\ 

1 7  /ioe 

A  Q7Q 

4,0/ y 

oo.O 

1930   

  13,049 

4,172 

47.0 

Goldsboro — 

i  qkh 

01  AKA 

A  1  Ofl 

OA  O 
Z4.Z 

1  QAC\ 

1  7  07/4 

O  OQQ 

z,zoy 

ICQ 

15. o 

1930   

  14,985 

3,689 

32.7 

Greenville — 

i  oko 

i  a  70/1 

A  QKfl 

QO  o 
oZ.U 

1  QAf\ 

l  o  an  a 

Q.  AQ(\ 
0,4ol/ 

Q7  Q 

o/.y 

1930   

  9,194 

3,422 

59.3 

Henderson — 

i  oka 

  iu,yyo 

O  QAQ 

/lO  Q 

4o.o 

i  qac\ 

7  AAT 
  /,o4/ 

1  QAO 

ZU.5 

1930   

  6,345 

1,123 

21.5 

Kinston — 

l  qko 

  lOjOOO 

O 

TOO 

iy.z 

1  QAf\ 

1  K  QCQ 

4,UZO 

QK  A 

o5.4 

1930   

  11,362 

1,591 

16.3 

New  Bern — 

l  oko. 

1  K  Q1  O 

Q  QQ7 

o,yy  / 

QQ  Q 

oo.o 

1  QA(\ 

1  1  Q1  K 

i  at* 
—  loo 

—  1.4 

1930   

  11,981 

-  217 

-  1.8 

Raleigh — 

1  QKO 

iyou   

*5K  fi70 

  oo,o/  y 

1  O  TOO 

lo,7oz 

40. U 

1  QAf\ 

Ad  OQ7 

  4o,oy  / 

Q  K1  O 

OK  K 

z5.5 

1930   

  37,379 

12,961 

53.1 

Rocky  Mount — 

1  QKfl 

07  £3Q7 

O  1  OQ 

z,izy 

o  q 
o.o 

1  QAf\ 

OK  KCQ 

  z5,5bo 

A  1  C/3 

4,15b 

iy.4 

1930   

  21,412 

8,670 

68.0 

Cnnfnv  A 

aanrord. — 

1  OKA 

iyou   

  10,013 

5,053 

101.9 

i  Q/in 

A  Q«fl 

  4,you 

7Q7 
/0/ 

i  a  a. 
Ib.b 

1930 

4  253 

1,276 

42.9 

Wilmington — 

1950 

  45,043 

11,636 

34.8 

1940 

  33,407 

1,137 

3.5 

1930 

  32,270 

-1,102 

-  3.3 

Wilson — 

1950   

  23,010 

3,776 

19.6 

1940 

  19,234 

6,621 

52.5 

1930 

  12,613 

2,001 

18.9 
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that  matter,  no  such  setup  can  adequately  serve  farm 
families.  The  expansion  of  physical  plant  and  church 
activities  constitute  another  major  frontier. 

The  race  structure  of  the  population  of  the  Conference 
area  presents  still  another  significant  frontier.  Forty-six 
of  the  fifty-six  counties  contain  a  higher  percentage  of 
non-whites  than  does  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  move  to 
abolish  segregation  in  the  public  schools,  the  demand  for 
fair  employment  practices,  and  the  improved  standard  of 
living  among  whites  and  non-whites  are  all  social  move- 
ments in  which  race  is  a  prominent  factor.  The  demand 
of  a  Christian  conscience  within  the  church  can  be  more 
productive  of  the  abundant  life  for  non-whites  than  can 
the  demand  of  an  aroused  minority  racial  group.  The 
state's  non-white  population  is  largely  concentrated  within 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  area.  If  Negroes  achieve 
a  better  way  of  life,  better  working  conditions,  and  a  fair 
share  of  income,  they  must  do  it  within  the  Conference 
boundaries.  In  this  field  North  Carolina  Conference 
Methodists  can  pioneer. 

TABLE  VI 


Population  Changes  and  Methodist  Membership  Changes  In  Towns 
and  Unincorporated  Places  Which  Had  a  Population  Increase  of 
Approximately  20  Per  Cent  or  Over 


1950 

1940 

1950 

1940 

Population 

Population 

Membership 

Members 

Aberdeen   

1,603 

1,076 

427 

373 

3,579 

2,313 

365 

270 

Ayden   

2,282 

1,884 

340 

225 

Belmont-S.  Rosemary 

3,173 

Biscoe   

1,034 

843 

172 

142 

Bridgeton   

805 

616 

137 

86 

469 

338 

219 

187 

Candor   

617 

509 

226 

230 

Carolina  Beach   

1,080 

638 

216 

Carrboro   

1,795 

1,455 

334 

278 

Cary   

1,446 

1,141 

464 

380 

Chadbourn   

2,103 

1,576 

193 

181 

Chapel  Hill  

Clarkton   

9,177 

3,654 

579 

540 

589 

484 

97 

83 

Clayton   

2,229 

1,711 

276 

271 

Clinton   

4,414 

3,557 

762 

665 

1,047 

824 

Conway  

618 

449 

234 

205 

Cove  City  

465 

371 

POPULATION 
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TABLE  VI— (Continued) 

1950  1940  1950  1940 

Population  Population    Membership  Membership 

Greedmoor                                    852  640  278  252 

Dunn                                        6,316  5,256  522  440 

East  Wilmington    1,623 

Fuquay  Springs                           1,992  1,323  457  364 

Garner                                      1,180  768  315  186 

Gaston  (Northampton  Co.)    1,218 

Gibson                                        609  435  215  203 

Jacksonville                                3,960  873  577  189 

Kure  Beach   228 

Lake  Waccamaw                          575  429 

Laurinburg                                7,134  5,685  778  601 

Lewarae  (Richmond  Co.)                479  299 

Longhurst                                   1,539  209  162 

Longwood  Park  (Richmond  Co.)  1,585 

Lumberton                                  9,186  5,803  731  686 

Midway  Park  (Onslow  Co.)  ...  3,703 
E.  Rockingham  Mills    5,180 

Morehead  City                            5,144  3,695  1,024  809 

Mount  Gilead                             1,201  915  411  435 

Mount  Olive                               3,732  2,929  517  447 

Murfreesboro                               2,140  1,550  207  180 

Newport                                      676  480  179  136 

North  Henderson   1,873 

Oxford                                      6,685  3,991  1,010  765 

Pembroke                                   1,212  783  212  154 

Pine  Bluff                                   575  330  178  87 

Pinehurst    1,016 

Pinetops                                     1,031  713  172  167 

Pittsboro                                     1,094  826  191  170 

Plymouth                                    4,486  2,461  448  369 

Raeford                                     2,030  1,628  545  469 

Red  Springs                                2,245  1,559  429  338 

Richlands                                      877  688  270  252 

Robbins                                      1,158  972  372 

Roseboro                                   1,241  939  278 

Rowland                                     1,293  999  208  199 

Saratoga                                       366  292 

Seaboard                                     745  562  133  91 

Selma                                        2,639  2,007  356  351 

Shallotte                                      495  381 

Smithfield                                   5,574  3,678  690  630 

Southern  Pines                           4,272  3,225 

South  Fayetteville    3,428 

Swansboro                                    559  454  201  152 

Tabor  City                                 2,033  1,552  146 

Troy                                          2,213  1,861  462  447 

Wallace                                     1,622  1,050  233  166 

Wake  Forest                              3,704  1,562  148  90 

West  Hillsboro    1,456 

West  Rockingham    1,438 

WhiteviUe                                 4,238  3,011  569  486 

Williamston                                4,975  3,966  288  256 

Winfall                                        421  160  121  171 

Wrightsville  Beach                          711  252  49 

Yanceyville                                 1,391  172  117 

Zebulon                                     1,378  1,070  287  243 


Chapter  II 

Agriculture 

North  Carolina  s  Place  in  the  National  Picture 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  people  interest  themselves 
increasingly  in  industry,  North  Carolina  is  nationally 
important  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  In  1952  it  ranked 
fourth  among  the  states  in  the  value  of  farm  crops,  twenty- 
third  in  value  of  livestock  and  livestock  products,  thirteenth 
in  the  value  of  total  farm  products.  Much  of  our  industry 
is  agriculture-related  industry.  The  marketing,  processing, 
and  transportation  of  farm  products  engages  the  state's 
largest,  as  well  as  some  of  its  smaller,  industries. 

In  like  manner  agriculture  provides  us  with  some  of 
our  most  serious  social  and  economic  problems.  In  1952 
North  Carolina  was  fortieth  in  per  capita  farm  income — 
only  eight  from  the  bottom.  That  per  capita  income  was 
$734.  In  1950  the  Census  revealed  that  three  counties  in 
our  conference  had  a  median  family  income  of  less  than 
$1,000.  (See  Table  VII.)  That  means  that  half  the  families 
had  an  income  lower  than  the  median.  It  behooves  church 
planners  to  look  at  a  situation  which  has,  at  the  same  time, 
so  much  promise  and  such  great  problems. 

Mechanized  Farming 

Mechanization  of  farming  operations  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds  since  1940.  The  table  below  will  indicate 
the  nature  and  the  extent  of  this  trend. 

1940  1950 

Farms  with  electric  power          71,196  219,546 

Number  of  tractors  on  farms  .  .  .  12,758  73.524 
Number  of  trucks  on  farms  ....  20,621  60,386 
In  1943  North  Carolina  farmers  were  using  3,904 
combines;  by  1950  the  number  had  grown  to  13,252. 
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TABLE  VII 


State  and  Median 
Counties  Income 

In  Dollars- 

North  Carolina    1,864 

Alamance   2,667 

Beaufort   1,269 

Bertie    1,283 

Bladen    1,423 

Brunswick    1,343 

Camden    1,316 

Carteret    1,979 

Caswell    1,443 

Chatham    1,559 

Chowan    1,315 

Columbus    1,376 

Craven    1,453 

Cumberland    1,769 

Currituck    1,424 

Dare   1,514 

Duplin    1,064 

Durham    2,264 

Edgecombe    1,752 

Franklin    1,284 

Gates    857 

Granville    1,641 

Greene    1,325 

Halifax   1,568 

Harnett    1,755 

Hertford   1,328 

Hoke    991 

Hyde    914 

Johnston   1,419 

Jones    1,295 

Lee   2,073 

Lenoir    1,499 

Martin    1,321 

Montgomery    1,570 

Moore    1,752 

Nash    1,722 

New  Hanover    1,951 

Northampton    1,155 

Onslow    1,312 

Orange   1,375 

Pamlico    1,256 

Pasquotank    1,617 

Pender    1,081 

Perquimans    1,163 

Person    1,710 

Pitt    1,343 

Richmond    2,274 

Robeson    1,347 

Sampson    1,067 

Scotland   1,411 

Tyrrell    1,040 

Vance   1.813 

Wake    2,011 

Warren    1,133 

Washington    1,691 

Wayne    1,388 

Wilson    1,692 


X  ci  i^in  jLiaviiig 

Median  School 

Incomes  Less  Than 

Grade 

$2,000.00 

Male 

Female 

53.1 

7.6 

8.2 

34.8 

8.0 

8.3 

69.7 

6.9 

7.7 

69.6 

6.4 

7.4 

68.9 

6.8 

7.8 

68^6 

6.4 

7.3 

7o!8 

6.2 

7.3 

5o!5 

8.0 

8.6 

64.4 

6.1 

7.3 

6L2 

7.4 

8.1 

66^3 

7.3 

7.8 

65.2 

6.7 

7.5 

61.2 

8.3 

8.6 

58.1 

8.9 

9.3 

64.1 

7.1 

7.6 

65.8 

7.7 

8.3 

75^8 

6.8 

7.9 

44^2 

8.6 

8.9 

54*9 

6.3 

7.5 

67^3 

6.5 

7.6 

soil 

6.1 

7.7 

597 

7.1 

7.9 

63.1 

6.1 

7.4 

59^5 

6.1 

7.2 

55*4 

7.0 

7.6 

69*4 

6.6 

7.8 

7o!i 

6.7 

7.5 

80.5 

7.0 

8.0 

64.4 

6.6 

7.4 

66.7 

6.3 

7.4 

48^0 

7.9 

8.5 

62.0 

6.9 

7.9 

67.8 

6.1 

7.3 

62.3 

7.1 

7.9 

56.5 

7.8 

8.8 

56^2 

6.2 

7.6 

51.2 

8.8 

9.6 

70.9 

5.7 

7.3 

68^8 

8.8 

8.9 

6L5 

9.0 

9.1 

70.6 

7.5 

8.0 

59.8 

7.8 

9.0 

74.2 

6.6 

7.7 

74^8 

6.3 

7.6 

57^6 

6.7 

7^6 

64.9 

6.6 

7.6 

43.0 

7.2 

7.9 

65.8 

6^8 

7.5 

74^9 

6.9 

7.8 

64.0 

6^2 

7.1 

78  2 

7.0 

7.4 

54.0 

6.9 

7.9 

49.8 

9.2 

9.9 

70.0 

6.6 

7.6 

57.3 

7.4 

7.9 

64.3 

6.9 

7.8 

58.4 

6.7 

7.4 
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Increases  in  Production 

While  farmers  were  learning  to  use  machinery,  they 
were  also  learning  to  be  more  efficient  producers.  They 
produced  more  crops  on  less  land.  Soil  conservation  prac- 
tices, new  planting  customs,  increased  fertilization,  pest 
control,  and  improved  cultivation  techniques  have  all 
helped  to  make  this  possible.  Furthermore,  North  Carolina 
farmers  have  become  more  livestock  conscious  during  the 
past  two  decades.  Once  an  importer  of  milk  throughout 
the  year,  now  the  state's  dairy  farmers  supply  the  state's 
entire  need  at  peak  seasons  of  production.  The  number  of 
hogs  on  our  farms  has  more  than  doubled  in  twenty  years 
and  the  increase  in  pounds  of  beef -type  cattle  production 
is  eighty  per  cent.  The  poultry  industry  has  both  increased 
and  improved  in  the  same  period.  Over  a  million  more 
hens  lay  an  average  of  thirty-two  more  eggs  per  year. 
Production  of  broilers  has  increased  almost  two  hundred 
per  cent  and  production  of  turkeys  has  increased  over  a 
hundred  per  cent. 

In  the  field  of  forestry  North  Carolina  farmers  have 
lagged.  About  half  of  the  state's  woodland  is  owned  by 
farmers  who  in  1950  sold  about  a  dollar's  worth  of  products 
from  each  acre  of  trees.  In  areas  where  good  woodland 
management  was  practiced,  farmers  were  selling  from 
$3.00  to  $15.00  worth  of  products  per  acre.  That  the  state's 
second  largest  industry  is  that  of  processing  wood  products 
guarantees  farmers  a  ready  and  constant  sale  of  logs  and 
pulpwood.  Five  pulp  mills,  over  4,000  sawmills,  numerous 
plywood  and  furniture  factories  constitute  an  industry 
second  only  to  that  of  tobacco  manufacture. 

The  gifts  of  God:  a  mild  climate  and  a  naturally  rich 
soil  in  a  terrain  which  permits  only  a  minimum  of  erosion, 
coupled  with  the  achievements  of  man:  markets,  good 
roads,  soil  conservation,  and  the  use  of  irrigation  in  times 
of  drouth,  have  combined  to  make  the  eastern  half  of 
North  Carolina  an  agricultural  wonderland.  This  is  an 
accomplishment  in  the  realm  of  material  things.  When 
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man  directs  his  efforts  to  achievements  on  a  mental  and 
spiritual  realm,  problems  begin  to  emerge.  These  problems 
in  the  field  of  social  inter-action  constitute  a  frontier  for 
the  church. 

Tenancy 

Farm  tenure  presents  its  problems  which  church 
planners  must  recognize,  even  if  they  do  but  little  to  solve 
them.  During  the  late  1940's  full  owners  of  land  cultivated 
decreased  as  part  owners  (those  who  rented  a  part  of  the 
land  they  cultivated)  increased.  The  entire  state  shows 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  tenants,  but  most  of  the 
counties  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  show  an 
increase,  the  decreases  being  largely  in  the  non-agricultural 
coastal  counties  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  and  Agencies 
in  its  excellent  brochure,  "North  Carolina  Accepts  the 
Challenge,"  points'  out  several  defects  in  rental  arrange- 
ments between  land  owner  and  tenant.  ( 1 )  In  most  cases 
the  leases  are  oral  and  not  adapted  to  modern  farming. 

(2)  Most  leases  provide  little  security,  because  they  are 
for  only  one  year  with  no  provision  for  automatic  renewal. 

(3)  Usually  they  do  not  provide  compensation  to  the 
tenant  for  permanent  improvements  which  he  contributes 
nor  to  the  land  owner  for  excessive  depreciation  which  a 
tenant  may  cause.  (4)  They  do  not  encourage  long-range 
planning,  vear-to-year  adjustments,  nor  the  adoption  of 
improved  farm  practices.  Studies  made  by  the  Board  also 
reveal  that  the  father-son  type  of  farm  agreement  is  often 
neglected  in  North  Carolina.  Encouragement  of  this  type 
of  agreement  would  promote  a  more  stable  community 
culture. 

Farm  Homes 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  while  the  farmer  has  been 
improving  his  production  tools  and  techniques,  he  has 
not  kept  pace  in  improving  his  own  home  and  manner  of 
life.  When  the  value  of  farm  buildings  is  corrected  for 
changes  in  dollar  value,  the  years  between  1930  and  1945 
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show  no  improvement.  A  1949  survey  of  one  eastern 
county  showed  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  homes  had  no 
running  water,  no  bath  and  toilet  facilities,  and  no 
adequate  sewage  disposal.  Over  half  did  not  have  insect- 
proof  screens.  Only  fifty-five  per  cent  had  mechanical 
refrigeration.  There  is  but  little  improvement  in  homes 
built  since  World  War  II.  The  facilities  of  most  farm 
homes  are  not  conducive  to  the  highest  type  of  family 
and  social  life. 

The  Place  of  the  Church 

Farm  and  home  demonstration  agents,  vocational 
teachers  in  rural  schools,  and  public  health  doctors  and 
nurses  are  all  attacking  these  rural  pproblems.  In  most 
communities  the  state  has  provided  excellent  school 
facilities.  Studies  reveal,  however,  that  the  rural  church 
accounts  for  over  three-fourths  of  the  rural  community's 
social  participation.  A  1948  survey  covering  all  persons 
in  selected  rural  communities  of  Wake  County  who  were 
ten  years  of  age  or  above  revealed  that  seventy-eight  per 
cent  of  the  social  participation  centered  about  the  church. 
School  organizations,  lodges,  farm  groups,  and  all  other 
organizations  accounted  for  only  twenty-two  per  cent  of 
the  county's  social  participation.  The  influence  of  the 
rural  church  would  probably  be  correspondingly  greater 
in  a  county  removed  from  a  large  urban  center.  Thus  the 
rural  church  is  presented  with  a  great  challenge  and  a 
great  responsibility. 

(For  a  more  complete  report  on  the  Wake  County  Survey  see 
article  entitled  "No.  I  Rural  Influence"  by  Selz  C.  Mayo  in  October, 
1949,  Research  and  Farming.) 


Chapter  III 


Industry 

During  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  North 
Carolina  made  rapid  progress  in  industrial  development. 
The  tranquility  of  the  farm  gave  way  to  the  hum  of 
industry  as  a  new  order  was  born.  In  portions  of  the  state 
a  cash  crop  agricultural  economy  gave  way  to  an  industrial 
economy.  In  the  North  Carolina  Conference  area  manu- 
facturing was  for  many  years  confined  to  the  processing 
of  the  products  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing  the  tools 
of  agriculture.  The  development  of  water  transportation, 
the  building  of  good  roads,  and  a  favorable  climate 
throughout  the  year  became  attractions  which  drew  other 
types  of  industry. 

At  the  close  of  the  chapter  is  a  list  of  industries  which 
have  located  in  certain  of  the  fifty-six  counties  of  the 
Conference  area  during  the  mid-century  period.  The 
processing  of  products  of  the  land  has  become  more 
refined.  The  manufacture  of  farm  tools  has  become  more 
specialized  with  the  advent  of  mechanized  farming.  New 
types  of  industry  have  come  also — for  instance,  the  Du 
Pont  plant  in  Lenoir  County  and  the  Westinghouse  plant 
in  Wake  County. 

The  industrial  pattern  which  has  developed  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  offers  an  opportunity  for  local  initiative. 
At  Rich  Square  a  local  development  corporation  erected 
a  building  and  now  operates  a  garment  factory  employing 
one  hundred  fifty  persons  at  peak  periods.  At  Burgaw  a 
plant  to  slaughter  and  process  poultry,  hogs,  and  cattle 
has  been  put  into  operation  in  similar  manner.  Numerous 
other  communities  have  initiated  other  enterprises.  This 
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indicates  that  much  of  our  industry  is  indigenous.  The 
experience  of  a  Catholic  priest  among  the  fishermen  in 
Nova  Scotia  suggests  that  the  state's  sixteen  million  dollar 
a  year  commercial  fishing  industry  might  become  fertile 
ground  for  local  co-operative  processing  industry. 

These  industries  have  brought  executives  and  tech- 
nicians into  communities  as  new  citizens  and  have  provided 
new  employment  for  the  people  already  there.  Because 
of  the  coming  of  an  industry,  many  a  community  has 
undergone  a  small  industrial  revolution  of  its  own.  Local 
governments  and  the  public  school  system  have  been 
forced  to  deal  with  these  changes  in  community  life.  The 
church  must  be  alert  to  them  also.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
church  to  expand  with  the  growing  community  and  to 
give  a  Christian  spiritual  tone  to  its  life.  Then,  too,  new 
social  needs  arise  out  of  an  industrial  economy  to  which 
the  church  must  address  itself.  Day  nurseries  and  kinder- 
gartens are  needed  to  care  for  preschool  children  of 
families  where  both  parents  work.  Wholesome  recreation 
is  a  need  of  youth  and  adults.  Life  situations  arise  which 
call  for  a  sympathetic  ear  and  friendly  counseling.  In  all 
these  things  the  church  should  serve. 

Eastern  Carolina's  industrial  revolution  imposes  upon 
the  church  not  only  the  need  to  render  new  services,  but 
also  the  necessity  to  build  new  churches  and  organize  new 
congregations.  Sometimes  larger  buildings  are  needed  to 
replace  those  once  used  by  small  rural  congregations. 
Where  large  new  residential  developments  have  been 
opened  up,  buildings  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
new  community  should  be  constructed.  Thus  the  new 
frontier  of  industry  becomes  a  frontier  for  the  church, 
geographically  and  culturally. 

Industries,  by  Counties,  That  Have  Located  or  Announced  Plans  to  Locate 
In  Eastern  North  Carolina  Since  1949 


BRUNSWICK  Location  Product 

Ammunition  Depot  Southport  Ammunition 

Southport  Fisheries,  Inc.  Southport  Fish 


INDUSTRY 


BERTIE 

Bertie  Peanut  Co. 

BLADEN 
Eastern  Carolina  Peanut  Co. 

BEAUFORT 
Cargil,  Inc. 

Economy  Printing  Co. 
National  Spinning  Co. 
Sampson  Shirt  Co. 

COLUMBUS 
Blue  Jeans  Corp. 
Riegel  Paper  Corp. 
Tabor  Mfg.  Co. 

CRAVEN 
Craven  Brick  Co. 
Craven  Log  &  Veneer  Co.,  Inc. 
Frederick  Tailoring  Co. 
Horner  Plywood  Corp. 
Jay  Apparel  Co. 
New  Bern  Veneer  Corp. 

CUMBERLAND 
Capital  Manufacturing  Co. 

CARTERET 
Trumbul  Asphalt  Co. 

DURHAM 
Duncan,  Fred  N. 
Juveniles,  Inc. 
Reynolds  Mfg.  Co. 
Butner  Hosiery  Mills 
Lee  Dying  Co. 
Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co. 

DARE 

Kitty  Hawk  Wood  Products 

DUPLIN 
Stevens,  J.  P.  &  Co. 
Top  Mode  Mfg.  Co. 

EDGECOMBE 
Bacy,  Inc. 
Gary  Steel  Products 
American  Bakeries  Co. 
Mayo  Knitting  Mills 
Pottery  Art  Shop 

GATES 
Suburban  Farm  Service 
HALIFAX 

Daniels,  C.  R. 

Rosemary  Farm  Imp.  Co. 

Riverside  Mills 


Location 
Aulander 

Bladenboro 


Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


Whiteville 
Acme 
Tabor  City 


New  Bern 
Bridgeton 
New  Bern 
New  Bern 
New  Bern 
Bridgeton 


Fayetteville 
Morehead  City 


Durham 

Durham 

Durham 

Butner 

Butner 

Butner 


Manteo 


Wallace 
Warsaw 


Rocky  Mount 
Rocky  Mount 
Rocky  Mount 
Tarboro 
Rocky  Mount 


Roduco 
Weldon 

Roanoke  Rapids 
Enfield 


Product 
Food 

Food 


Grain  Storage 
Printing 
Textiles 
Apparel 


Apparel 

Paper 

Apparel 


Brick 
Wood 

Men's  Clothing 
Plywood 
Apparel 
Wood 


Wood 


Asphalt 


Textiles 

Furniture 

Tobacco 

Hose 

Textiles 

Textiles 


Wood 


Yarn  Mills 
Apparel 


Textiles 

Steel 

Food 

Seamless  Hose 
Clay 


Chemicals 


Textiles 

Farm  Machinery 
Textiles 
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Location 

HERTFORD 

Daly-Herring  Co.  Ahoskie 

HARNETT 

Bien  Jolie  Corp.  Dunn 

Ready  Mixed  Concrete  Dunn 

HOKE 

Turkalina  Farms,  Inc.  Raeford 

Priebe-Pietrus  Poultry  Co.  Raeford 

JOHNSON 

Benson  Veneer  Co.  Benson 

Bailey  Feed  Mill  Bailey 

Purina  Co.  Benson 

Benson  Feed  Mills  Benson 

LENOIR 

Concordia  Industries  Kinston 

Du  Pont  Co.  Kinston 

Du  Pont  Research  Lab.  Kinston 

Frosty  Morn  Meats  Kinston 

North  State  Shirt  Co.  Kinston 

Thompson  Hosiery  Mill  Kinston 

LEE 

Cornell-Dubilier  Electric  Corp.  Sanford 
MOORE 

Cumberland  Gravel  and  Sand  Co.  Vass 
MARTIN 

Martin  Mfg.  Co.  Robersonville 

Roberson  Packing  Co.  Williamston 

NEW  HANOVER 

Babcock  and  Wilcox  Wilmington 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  2nd  plant  Wilmington 

Redrying  Plant  Wilmington 

Mexican  Petroleum  Corp.  Wilmington 

Marine  Development  Corp.  Wilmington 

Woonsocket  Falls  Mills  Wilmington 
Wilmington  Warp  Knitting  Mills  Wilmington 

Y.  Z.  Laboratories  Wilmington 

NASH 

General  Sportswear  Co.  Spring  Hope 

NORTHAMPTON 

Nyles,  L.  V.  Rich  Square 

Talon,  Inc.  Woodland 

ONSLOW 

Sheffield  Frozen  Foods,  Inc.  Holly  Ridge 
PENDER 

Concentrate  Mfg.,  Inc.  Penderlea 


Product 
Chemicals 


Apparel 
Concrete 


Food 
Poultry 


Wood 
Grain 
Grain 
Grain 


Furniture 

Dacron 

Dacron 

Food 

Apparel 

Hosiery 


Electronics 


Stone 


Apparel 
Meat  Packing 


Fabricated  Metal 

Fabricated  Metal 

Tobacco 

Petroleum 

Lumber 

Textiles 

Knit  Mills 

Chemicals 


Apparel 


Apparel 

Zippers 


Foods 
Cosmetics 
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PITT 

Carolina  Pickle  Products 
Diana  Hosiery  Mills 
Greenville  Mills,  Inc. 
Her  Majesty  Hosiery  Corp. 

PASQUOTANK 
Norris  Grain  Co. 

ROBESON 
Caledonia  Mills,  Inc. 
Dennis  Mills,  Inc. 
American  Houses,  Inc. 

SAMPSON 
Salemburg  Milling  Co. 
Top  Mode  Mfg.,  Inc. 
Vann,  Henry,  Industries 

WAKE 
American  Woolen  Co. 
Atlantic  Concrete  Co. 
Benson  Aircraft 
Blair-Roush  Corp. 
Buffalo  Tank,  Inc. 
Carolina  Ceramics 
General  Sportswear  Co. 
House  of  Sleep 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

WILSON 
Blue  Magic  Co.  of  N.  C. 
Cargil,  Inc. 
Litco  Products  Co. 
Mercer  Milling  Co. 
Page,  John,  Mfg.  Co. 
Ralston  Purina  Co. 


Location 

Ayden 
Bethel 
Greenville 
Bethel 


Elizabeth  City 


Lumberton 
Lumberton 
Lumberton 


Salemburg 
Salemburg 
Clinton 


Raleigh 

Raleigh 

Raleigh 

Raleigh 

Raleigh 

Raleigh 

Wendell 

Raleigh 

Raleigh 


Wilson 
Wilson 
Wilson 
Wilson 
Wilson 
Wilson 


Product 

Pickles 

Hose 

Carpet  Yarns 
Hose 


Grain  Storage 


WAYNE 

Dixieland  Bag  Co.  Goldsboro 
Duralite  Block  Co.  Goldsboro 
Hardy  &  Newsome  Mfg.  Co.         La  Grange 
Union  Carbide  &  Chemical  Corp.  Goldsboro 


Cotton,  Silk 
Yarn 

Prefabricated  Houses 


Food 

Apparel 

Machinery 


Woolens 

Concrete 

Helicopters 

Concrete 

Boiler  Shop 

Clay 

Apparel 

Furniture 

Electrical 


Chemicals 

Grain  Storage 

Chemicals 

Food 

Apparel 

Grain 


Textiles 
Stone 

Agricultural  Machinery 
Compressed  Gas 


(This  list  was  compiled  from  information  given  by  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development.) 


Chapter  IV 


State-Federal  Influences 

In  the  past  quarter  century  the  nature  of  state 
sovereignty  has  undergone  a  radical  change.  The  new 
sovereignty  has  developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  regional 
and  national  co-operation  among  the  states  themselves  and 
between  the  individual  states  and  the  federal  government. 
Responsibility  in  social  problems  has  been  shared  and 
benefits  to  the  states  have  been  multiplied. 

Highways 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  social  and 
religious  advantages  which  have  come  to  the  people  of 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  area  because  of  improved 
roads  and  increased  automotive  transportation.  The  bene- 
fits to  agriculture,  industry,  freight  and  passenger  trans- 
portation, and  vacation  business  are  well  known.  There 
are  over  68,000  miles  of  state  controlled  roads  in  North 
Carolina,  of  which  over  33,000  are  hard  surface.  The  two 
hundred  million  dollar  road  program  voted  by  the  people 
in  1949  gave  new  impetus  to  the  building  of  hard  surface 
roads.  In  the  next  four  years  almost  15,000  miles  of  rural 
county  roads  were  hard  surfaced.  The  counties  which  make 
up  the  North  Carolina  Conference  received  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  these  improved  roads.  Table  VIII  outlines 
the  development  of  the  state  road  system.  This  unprece- 
dented development  of  roads  serving  local  communities 
offiers  to  North  Carolina  Conference  Methodism  an 
opportunity  and  a  challenge  to  develop  a  magnificently 
conceived  program  of  rural  church  expansion. 
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TABLE  VIII 


NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  SYSTEM  ROAD  MILEAGE 
Compiled  by — 
Division  of  Statistics  and  Planning, 
North  Carolina  State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission 


System 


Municipal  State  Highway 
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Definitions: 

Rural — Outside  Incorporated  Towns  (Municipalities). 

State  Highway — Numbered  Roads  (US  &  NC)  on  State  Map. 

County  Roads — All  Other  Roads  on  State-Maintained  Systems. 

Hard  Surface — Types  involving  Asphalt,  Tar,  or  Concrete  Surface. 

Note:  Above  Mileage  does  not  include  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  Military 
Reservation  Roads,  or  Non-System  Roads  in  National  Parks,  nor  Non- 
System  Neighborhood  Roads. 
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The  north-south  system  of  federal  highways  has  made 
travel  easy,  and  many  a  North  Carolina  community,  once 
isolated,  now  is  located  on  a  busy  thoroughfare.  On  these 
highways  and  on  auxiliary  state  roads  many  farmers 
operate  home  markets  to  provide  an  outlet  for  farm  pro- 
duce; service  stations,  garages,  and  other  places  of  business 
spring  up  to  serve  the  passing  traffic.  Travelers  take  their 
culture  with  them.  Under  the  impact  of  the  traveling 
public,  social  customs  have  changed;  general  knowledge 
about  current  events  and  conditions  has  increased;  and  a 
new  sense  of  social  responsibility  has  been  developed. 
State  primary  roads  finking  county  seats  and  other 
population  centers  have  developed  and  farm  to  market 
roads  have  changed  the  economic  structure  of  our  rural 
population,  as  well  as  the  general  cultural  atmosphere  in 
which  rural  people  five.  As  rural  people  have  received 
abundantly,  they  have  also  shared  freely.  Southern  fried 
chicken  is  by  no  means  the  only  contribution  of  the  rural 
South  to  the  culture  of  the  nation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  contributions  is  a 
new  and  different  community  pattern.  An  Associated  Press 
news  dispatch  carried  in  the  News  and  Observer  for  August 
28,  1953,  reveals  that  population  growth  in  North  Carolina 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Dr.  Lowell  D.  Ashby,  associate  professor  of  economics  in 
the  University  of  North  Carolina's  School  of  Business 
Administration  points  out  that,  contrary  to  the  pattern  of 
the  nation  and  the  rest  of  the  South,  our  population  growth 
has  occurred  mainly  outside  the  metropolitan  areas.  Said 
Dr.  Ashby,  "North  Carolina's  industrial  pattern  makes  it 
possible  to  live  in  the  country  while  engaged  in  non-farm 
work  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  generally  true  else- 
where." 

Our  superb  system  of  state  highways  has  made  possible 
many  rural  communities  whose  population  is  not  predomi- 
nantly a  farm  population.  This  new  type  of  rural 
community  constitutes  for  the  church  a  major  new 
frontier. 
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Public  Health 

In  the  field  of  public  health  national,  state,  and  county 
governments  have  co-operated  in  recent  years  to  bring 
much  improved  health  service  to  local  communities. 
Through  the  Medical  Care  Commission  federal  and  state 
funds  have  been  channeled  into  many  North  Carolina  com- 
munities to  establish  hospitals  which  those  communities 
could  not  otherwise  have  had.  In  1953  the  Commission 
paid  out  a  total  of  $284,290.50  to  121  hospitals  to  help 
them  to  care  for  indigent  patients.  In  addition  to  its  work 
in  establishing  hospitals  and  helping  to  finance  care  of 
indigent  patients,  the  Commission  has  kept  before  our 
people  the  need  for  more  doctors  and  has  helped  deserving 
youth  to  prepare  for  the  profession.  The  School  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has  been  expanded 
and  a  teaching  hospital  has  been  established  at  Chapel 
Hill.  A  loan  fund  is  available  to  both  white  and  Negro 
medical  students  who  agree  to  serve  rural  communities 
upon  completion  of  their  professional  training. 

Much  older  than  the  Medical  Care  Commission  is  the 
County  or  District  Public  Health  unit  and  its  activity  in 
the  field  of  preventive  medicine.  Here  again  federal  and 
state  funds  have  supplemented  local  funds  to  provide 
preventive  medical  care  for  everyone.  On  the  state  level 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  has  aided  local 
physicians  in  diagnosis  through  its  laboratory;  it  has 
provided  guidance  and  direct  aid  in  long  range  programs 
of  nutrition  and  rehabilitation;  it  has  co-operated  with  fund 
raising  agencies  and  with  private  philanthropy  in  fighting 
against  specific  diseases  like  tuberculosis,  poliomyelitis, 
cancer,  and  malaria. 

This  quickening  of  interest  in  health  opens  to  the 
church  still  another  frontier  upon  which  we  need  to 
establish  ourselves  with  both  boldness  and  wisdom.  Jesus 
interested  himself  in  the  physical  well-being  of  those  about 
him.  His  disciples  today  should  follow  his  example  in  this 
matter.  Doctors,  from  general  practitioners  to  specialists, 
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now  recognize  that  many  ailments  stem  from  the  tensions 
of  modern  life  and  that  those  ailments  respond  to  mental 
and  spiritual  re-adjustments  rather  than  to  medicines. 
A  minister  who  cannot  give  help  in  the  field  of  preventing 
and  healing  maladjustments  of  this  kind  is  not  adequately 
trained.  Then,  too,  many  patients  upon  being  discharged 
by  the  doctor  after  a  serious  illness  require  lengthy 
rehabilitation  to  which  a  Christian  minister  and  a 
sympathetic  church  fellowship  can  contribute  much. 

Electric  Power 

During  the  depression  years  the  Federal  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  came  into  being  and  made 
possible  the  electrification  of  many  hitherto  unlighted 
communities.  North  Carolina's  Rural  Electrification  Auth- 
ority, in  its  report  for  1953,  revealed  that  94.1  per  cent  of 
the  state's  farms  were  getting  electric  service  on  July 
1,  1953.  This  is  slightly  above  the  national  average  which 
is  90.8  per  cent.  Co-operatives  operating  under  the 
Authority  had  37,582.63  miles  of  line  serving  165,126 
member-customers.  This  is  more  miles  of  line  and  more 
customers  than  were  claimed  by  any  of  the  major  power 
companies.  In  plans  for  future  development  in  rural  areas 
the  co-operatives  are  also  ahead  of  the  power  companies 
with  2,955.1  miles  of  line  to  serve  14,165  customers  either 
under  construction  or  authorized.  This  progress  was  made 
because  of  organized  co-operation  under  state  supervision 
and  was  financed  by  federal  loans. 

In  1952  the  Buggs  Island  hydro-electric  plant  began 
to  produce  power.  Some  co-operatives  buy  power  directly 
from  Buggs  Island,  and  it  is  transmitted  to  the  co-op  lines 
by  a  private  power  company;  others  buy  from  the  power 
company  serving  their  area. 

Development  of  Rivers  and  River  Valleys 

North  Carolina's  flooded  rivers  during  the  winter  of 
1953-54  have  called   attention   to   an   ever  recurring 
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problem.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Roanoke  River 
valley,  usually  a  flood  victim,  has  not  experienced  a  flood 
since  the  development  of  the  Buggs  Island  power  project. 
The  Neuse  River  has  presented  many  problems — trans- 
portation, stream  pollution,  floods,  soil  erosion,  and  others. 
It  is  the  watershed  for  eight  counties,  among  which  are 
Durham  and  Wake.  The  Neuse  Watershed  Authority  has 
been  set  up  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  Neuse  River  basin 
which  may  become  a  model  for  other  river  valleys  in  the 
state.  The  Authority,  operating  with  the  oo-operation  and 
support  of  the  State  Board  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, will  address  itself  to  each  of  the  problems  presented; 
it  will  also  seek  new  ways  of  developing  and  using  the 
resources  of  the  river  basin.  Plans  adapted  to  each  of  the 
larger  rivers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  could  well 
bring  about  many  changes  in  agriculture,  industry,  and 
recreation.  In  such  changes  as  these  the  church  discovers 
new  frontiers.  An  alert  and  prepared  church  can  take  its 
place  with  confidence  upon  these  new  frontiers  as  they 
appear. 

Water  Transportation 

In  addition  to  the  state's  navigable  rivers  where  water 
transportation  is  made  possible  through  co-operation  with 
state  agencies,  there  is  also  the  Intra-coastal  Waterway. 
The  1953  Legislature  appropriated  funds  to  finance  a 
survey  of  the  state's  waterways  and  its  inland  port  facilities. 
A  New  York  engineering  firm  has  been  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  master  plan  for  developing  potential  port 
facilities  in  towns  and  cities  located  on  rivers  and  other 
waterways  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Such  inland  ports 
would  attract  industry  and  serve  as  feeder  ports  for  the 
state  ports  at  Wilmington  and  Morehead  City. 

The  above  named  ports  are  equipped  to  handle  both 
small  craft  which  ply  the  inland  waterways  and  the  larger 
ocean-going  freighters. 

The  proximity  of  the  northeastern  counties  to  Norfolk, 
another  city  with  a  harbor  adequate  for  large  vessels, 
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makes  that  city  a  significant  factor  in  the  economic  pattern 
of  the  Albemarle  area.  Thus  water  transportation,  directly 
or  indirectly,  provides  employment  for  a  considerable 
segment  of  the  population  along  the  seaboard.  Any  factor 
which  provides  employment  and  determines  the  place 
of  residence  of  people  is  of  concern  to  the  church  as  a 
frontier. 

Military  Establishments 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  of  the  federal  influences 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  military  establishments  set 
up  within  the  state.  Fort  Bragg  has  long  been  with  us,  but 
extension  of  its  facilities  during  World  War  II  created  new 
social  crises.  The  establishment  of  Camp  Lejeune  as  a 
training  center  and  Cherry  Point  as  an  air  base  has  called 
emphatically  to  our  attention  the  inadequacy  of  the  small 
local  community  or  rural  county  government  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  population.  The  church,  on 
both  local  and  denominational  level,  has  been  no  more 
adequate  to  meet  these  great  needs. 

Thousands  of  families  whose  husbands  and  fathers  are 
in  service  have  located  in  makeshift  apartments,  trailers, 
single  rooms  with  kitchen  privileges,  and  other  accommo- 
dations near  the  state's  military  installations.  These  are 
families  without  the  security  or  the  restraint  of  home  and 
long  familiar  neighbors.  Their  residence  in  any  given  North 
Carolina  community  is  only  temporary.  Nevertheless, 
their  needs  present  the  church  with  a  frontier  of  major 
importance.  One  service  man  has  said  for  himself  and 
his  family,  "Once  we  had  to  make  friends  in  each  new 
community  to  which  we  moved.  Since  we  have  joined  the 
church,  we  already  have  friends  before  we  get  there." 
There  ought  to  be  churches  in  every  defense  area  who 
can  offer  to  the  service  men  and  their  families  sympathetic 
fellowship  in  social  life,  a  spiritual  home  for  worship,  and 
a  haven  of  security  in  family  crises.  Here  is  a  frontier 
which  challenges  the  imagination  and  calls  for  unselfish 
churchmanship. 
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Government  Supervised  Communication 

The  telephone,  radio,  and  television  have  had  their 
influence  in  the  changing  pattern  of  life.  Although 
privately  owned  enterprises,  they  are  supervised  by  federal 
or  state  agencies.  For  that  reason  they  are  included  in  this 
chapter.  Dr.  C.  Horace  Hamilton  has  compared  census 
figures  of  1920  with  those  of  1950  and  has  ascertained 
that  10,000  fewer  farms  in  the  state  had  telephones  in 
1950  than  in  1920.  ( See  his  article,  "Progress  in  Reverse" 
in  Research  and  Farming  for  Autumn,  1951. )  In  1945  the 
state  legislature  enacted  a  law  to  aid  rural  communities 
in  securing  telephone  service.  Although  administered  by 
the  North  Carolina  Rural  Electrification  Authority,  the 
program  has  not  made  it  easy  for  farmers  to  get  phones. 
In  five  counties  of  our  conference  there  had  been  decreases, 
although  most  of  these  counties  had  an  increase  in  popula- 
tion; two  counties  had  no  increases;  in  several  others  the 
increase  was  very  small.  In  Alamance,  Durham,  and  Wake 
Counties  there  were  considerable  increases  during  the 
1945-1950  period. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  telephones  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  indication  of  the  prosperity  or  progressiveness  of 
a  community.  Only  the  capacity  of  telephone  companies 
to  produce  service  at  a  price  people  are  willing  to  pay  may 
be  indicated. 

Radio  and  Television 

Radios  are  much  more  common  in  both  town  and 
country  than  telephones.  While  the  radio  is  not  a  means  of 
intercommunication,  it  does  influence  social  inter-action 
and  help  to  shape  the  economic  structure.  The  dis- 
semination of  general  information  and  propaganda,  the 
broadcast  of  weather  and  market  reports,  the  immediate 
circulation  of  current  news  have  made  the  radio  indis- 
pensable to  American  life.  It  is  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  grave  defect  as  well  as  great  worth  in  an  institution 
which  is  often  motivated  more  strongly  by  the  desire  for 
profit  than  by  the  desire  to  do  good.  While  the  church  and 
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church  people  profit  often  from  the  services  of  radio,  both 
the  church  and  persons  must  protect  themselves  from  the 
less  meritorious  aspects  of  radio. 

With  the  number  of  broadcasting  stations  increasing  as 
one  or  more  is  located  in  even  the  smaller  cities,  the  radio 
offers  the  local  church  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  a  new 
type  of  ministry  reaching  into  homes  hitherto  unreached 
by  the  preaching  ministry  of  the  church.  At  the  same  time 
the  radio  presents  a  new  problem  to  the  church  as  religious 
quacks  and  publicity  hunters  buy  time  for  quasi-religious 
broadcasts.  Many  a  small  station's  Sunday  hours  are  taken 
up  with  programs  which  have  only  questionable  religious 
value.  Pastors  of  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  such  stations 
would  do  well  to  become  familiar  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  stations  are  licensed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  to  insist  that  those 
conditions  be  met.  Sympathetic  ministers  and  co-operative 
station  managers  can  do  much  to  improve  the  quality  of 
religious  broadcasts. 

Television  does  not  yet  offer  the  same  opportunities 
or  present  the  same  problems  as  the  radio  industry;  and, 
indeed,  it  should  not.  Our  experience  with  radio  should 
point  to  an  improved  pattern  to  be  followed  in  using 
television  as  it  becomes  available  to  the  church;  it  should 
also  enable  us  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which  the  church 
sometimes  has  fallen  in  using  and  misusing  radio. 


Chapter  V 


Education 

North  Carolina  has  been  a  pioneer  among  southern 
states  in  many  phases  of  education.  With  the  advent  of 
consolidation,  rural  public  schools  in  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  area  began  to  be  larger.  These  larger  rural 
schools  operated  for  longer  terms,  had  better  equipment, 
and  were  able  to  attract  better  trained  teachers.  Eventu- 
ally, education  became  a  function  of  the  state,  rather  than 
the  county  or  local  school  district.  The  school  term,  which 
had  varied  from  six  to  nine  months  in  different  sections  of 
the  state  became  uniform  for  the  entire  state.  The  differ- 
entials in  teachers'  salaries  and  educational  opportunities 
for  whites  and  non-whites  were  removed. 

From  these  improved  public  schools  more  boys  and 
girls  went  to  college  than  ever  before.  Over  against  this  is 
the  discouraging  fact  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
state's  boys  and  girls  even  graduate  from  high  school.  A 
study  of  Table  VII  reveals  that  the  median  grade  for  most 
counties  in  the  Conference  area  is  still  an  elementary 
school  grade.  In  no  county  does  the  median  grade  go  above 
the  first  year  of  high  school.  In  the  1946-1950  period  only 
one  county,  Wake,  averaged  over  five  hundred  white  high 
school  graduates  a  year.  Only  four  counties  averaged  376- 
500  white  high  school  graduates,  while  the  other  fifty-one 
counties  in  the  Conference  area  had  fewer  than  376  white 
graduates. 

The  church  has  fallen  far  behind  the  state  in  equalizing 
educational  opportunities  for  all  its  people.  Many  boys  and 
girls  who  study  in  modern,  well  equipped  class  rooms 
under  trained  teachers  during  the  week  go  to  small,  poorly 
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equipped  church  schools  on  Sunday.  Here  administration, 
equipment,  and  teaching  technique  have  not  kept  pace 
with  that  in  the  public  schools.  Yet  in  the  atmosphere 
created  by  the  public  school  teachers,  alumni,  and  pupils, 
no  local  church  should  find  it  hard  to  modernize  its  edu- 
cational facilities. 

While  consolidation  has  been  a  factor  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  school  system,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  churches  should  consolidate  on  a  wholesale 
scale.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  congregations  who 
should  consider  consolidation  because  of  proximity  of  their 
places  of  worship  or  other  good  reasons.  On  the  other  hand, 
consolidation  of  schools  has  given  new  significance  to  the 
small  local  church.  Reference  is  made  in  Chapter  III  to  a 
study  of  social  participation  made  in  certain  rural  com- 
munities of  Wake  County.  It  should  be  significant  to 
planners  of  church  strategy  that  in  a  county  whose  rural 
population  is  largely  non-farm  the  life  of  the  people  centers 
almost  completely  about  the  neighborhood  church.  Wake's 
large  consolidated  schools  are  excellent  for  teaching  the 
three  R's.  Civic  clubs,  lodges,  youth  and  farm  organiza- 
tions provide  social  outlets  for  a  chosen  few.  The  study 
reveals  the  staggering  fact  that  seventy-eight  per  cent  of 
all  social  participation  in  the  communities  studied  centers 
about  churches  and  is  tied  to  church  programs.  There  is  a 
place  for  the  small  roadside  church  in  the  large  consoli- 
dated school  district.  In  most  places  the  churches  should 
be  strengthened  where  they  are  rather  than  being 
consolidated  out  of  existence.  The  passing  of  the  little  red 
school  house  opens  to  North  Carolina  Methodism  a  frontier 
of  primary  importance — that  of  exerting  a  Christian 
cultural  influence  upon  community  life. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education  North  Carolina 
Conference  Methodists  have  allowed  their  institutions  to 
close  until  only  Louisburg  College  is  left.  Duke  University 
is  located  within  the  bounds  of  the  Conference  but  it  has 
long  since  attained  regional  and  national  significance.  The 
Conference  co-operates  in  the  support  of  Greensboro 
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College  and  High  Point  College,  but  these  are  located 
outside  the  Conference  area.  Only  in  Louisburg  College 
does  the  Conference  have  an  institution  which  is  located 
within  its  boundaries  and  is  controlled  by  it.  Recently 
announced  changes  in  the  College's  policy  and  curriculum 
give  promise  of  trained  leadership  for  local  churches  within 
the  Conference.  Trained  leadership  is  needed  if  the  church 
is  to  take  its  proper  place  on  the  new  frontier. 

At  the  close  of  this  chapter  is  a  list  of  all  institutions  of 
higher  learning  within  the  Conference  area.  Each  one 
which  is  open  to  youth  of  the  Conference  offers  the 
opportunity  for  needed  training.  They  all  offer  to  churches 
located  near  them  the  opportunity  to  provide  a  church 
home  and  Christian  fellowship  for  students. 

One  on  the  list  is  of  particular  interest.  Wilmington 
College,  although  listed  as  a  public  institution,  receives  no 
state  support.  It  is  a  community  college  supported  by  the 
citizens  of  Wilmington.  Outside  the  Conference  area, 
similar  community  colleges  are  located  in  Asheville  and 
Charlotte.  Concerning  the  community  college,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  F.  Carroll, 
has  said: 

North  Carolina's  progress  in  education  can  be  attributed 
to  its  alertness  in  recognizing  the  needs  of  its  people  for 
those  services  which  will  permit  and  encourage  a  richer, 
fuller  life.  The  Community  College  is  another  means  of 
education  which  would  contribute  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  It  would  represent  an  extension 
of  opportunity  which  would  be  another  evidence  of  the  faith 
of  our  people  in  the  power  of  education. 

Wherever  such  an  institution  is  established,  Methodist 
citizens  will  serve  it  and  be  served  by  it.  Indeed,  every 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  Conference  offers 
Methodist  churches  an  opportunity  to  serve  and  Methodist 
youth  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  citizenship. 
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INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
Public  Institutions — White 

Senior  Colleges 


The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill   Men 

(Coed  on  Junior  level  and  in  professional  schools) 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  U.  N.  C., 

Raleigh   Coed 

East  Carolina  College,  Greenville    Coed 

Junior  Colleges 

Wilmington  College,  Wilmington    Coed 

Public  Institutions — Negro 

Senior  Colleges 

North  Carolina  College,  Durham  Coed 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  Elizabeth  City  ....  Coed 
Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College,  Fayetteville   Coed 

Public  Institutions — Indian 

Senior  Colleges 

Pembroke  State  College  for  Indians,  Pembroke  Coed 

Denominational  and  Other  Private  Colleges — White 

Senior  Colleges 

Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson    Coed 

Duke  University,  Durham    Coed 

Elon  College,  Elon  College  Coed 

Flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs  Women 

Meredith  College,  Raleigh   Women 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest    Coed 

Junior  Colleges 

Campbell  College,  Buie's  Creek    Coed 

Chowan  College,  Murfreesboro    Coed 

Edwards  Military  Institute,  Salemburg    Coed 

Louisburg  College,  Louisburg   Coed 

Peace  College,  Raleigh    Women 

Pineland  College,  Salemburg    Women 

Presbyterian  Junior  College  for  Men,  Maxton    Men 

St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh    Women 

Denominational  and  Other  Private  Colleges — Negro 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh    Coed 

St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh  Coed 


Chapter  VI 


Tourist  and  Recreation  Centers 

Our  excellent  highway  system  places  every  resident  of 
the  state  within  driving  distance  of  beaches,  parks,  and 
municipal  recreation  centers.  Sunday,  being  the  one  day 
in  the  week  when  the  entire  family  is  free  from  work  or 
school,  is  the  best  day  of  the  week  to  enjoy  the  recreation 
which  these  centers  afford.  This  situation  presents  the 
church  with  challenges  on  two  fronts. 

The  Home  Front 

The  home  church  should  become  a  center  of  spiritual 
re-creation.  A  week-end  trip  to  the  beach  or  other  play- 
ground often  merely  distracts  attention  from  weariness  by 
attracting  to  new  activities.  The  Lord's  Day,  spent  in 
worship  and  Christian  fellowship,  not  only  dispels  fatigue 
but  renews  energies  for  a  new  week's  work.  Genuine 
worship  re-creates  life.  The  difficulty  at  this  point  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Sunday  activities  of  so  many  small  town 
and  country  churches  do  not  constitute  genuine  worship. 
Every  church  on  every  Sunday  should  offer  to  worshipers 
just  what  Jesus  offered  to  the  woman  at  the  Samaritan  well. 

Churches  at  the  Playgrounds 

Then,  too,  the  influence  of  the  church  should  be  felt  at 
the  recreation  centers.  The  thousands  who  throng  year 
after  year  to  the  assembly  grounds  of  the  major  denomina- 
tions bear  witness  to  the  value  of  religion  in  true  recreation. 
Active  local  churches  are  maintained  throughout  the  year 
at  Carolina  and  Wrightsville  Beaches.  These  churches 
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serve  both  a  permanent  population  as  well  as  many  who 
live  at  the  beaches  during  the  summer.  On  Topsail  Island 
an  interdenominational  chapel  attracts  large  numbers  for 
Sunday  school  and  morning  worship  during  the  summer. 
The  need  for  a  year-round  church  program  increases  as 
the  number  of  permanent  residents  grows  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  extension  of  beach  residential  areas  in 
the  vicinity  of  Morehead  City  should  offer  a  new  frontier 
to  nearby  fishing  village  churches.  This  holds  true  also  for 
the  churches  near  historic  Kitty  Hawk  and  Kill  Devil  Hills, 
as  well  as  for  those  on  Hatteras  and  Ocracoke  Islands.  A 
generation  ago  Methodist  churches  and  their  pastors  served 
these  communities  almost  exclusively.  In  recent  years 
other  denominations  have  come  in  while  the  Methodists 
discontinued  the  churches  at  Nags  Head  and  other  coastal 
communities. 

North  Carolina's  Outer  Banks  are  made  up  of  a  series 
of  islands  which  lie  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
broad  sounds  bounding  the  mainland.  On  Hatteras  and 
Ocracoke  Islands  there  were  seven  Methodist  churches 
served  by  three  pastors  in  1954.  The  development  of  the 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recreational  Area  guar- 
antees the  expansion  of  the  villages  located  on  the  Cape. 
The  bridge  planned  for  construction  across  Croatan  Sound 
will  open  a  new  approach  to  Roanoke  Island  and  the  Cape 
Hatteras  area.  Service  to  the  additional  flow  of  traffic  will 
bring  new  economic  activity  to  portions  of  Hyde  and  Dare 
Counties.  Methodist  churches  in  this  area  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  serve  both  a  growing  permanent  population 
and  flow  of  visitors  which  will  increase  annually.  Method- 
ism is  the  only  major  denomination  now  serving  this  area. 
It  is  a  frontier  to  which  pertinent  conference  boards  and 
the  appointive  powers  of  the  church  should  give  attention. 

Still  another  potential  recreational  area  has  recently 
appeared  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  The  huge  reservoir 
created  by  Kerr  Dam  offers  opportunity  for  boating, 
fishing,  and  other  water  sports  on  an  extensive  scale.  Over 
five  thousand  acres  of  land  bordering  on  the  reservoir  has 
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been  leased  by  the  United  States  government  to  the  state 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development.  The  area 
will  be  zoned  for  commercial  and  private  use;  and  lots  will 
be  leased  for  building  private  cabins  as  well  as  for  com- 
mercial recreation  and  service.  New  communities  will  grow 
up  and  new  opportunities  will  open  up  for  churches  alert 
enough  to  prepare  for  ministry  to  these  communities. 

Although  by  no  means  complete,  this  discussion  of  the 
church  in  its  relation  to  recreation  indicates  clearly  that 
religious  activity  is  a  component  part  of  true  recreation  and 
that  the  North  Carolina  Conference  has  a  very  real 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  development  of  church 
facilities  parallel  to  the  development  of  recreational 
opportunities  constitutes  a  very  real  frontier. 


Chapter  VII 


Conclusion 

Frontiers  often  have  a  dual  aspect:  (1)  geographical 
and  (2)  cultural.  That  was  true  of  colonial  times;  the 
emphasis  was  then  upon  the  geographical  and  physical 
aspect.  It  is  equally  true  now,  but  the  emphasis  has 
shifted.  The  cultural  aspect  now  appears  to  be  more 
important.  Both  must  be  considered  in  any  complete 
evaluation  of  the  frontier.  There  is,  perhaps,  only  one 
frontier;  this  paper  has  presented  several  different  views. 
The  problem  of  discovering  the  nature  of  the  frontier  is 
very  much  like  the  problem  presented  in  the  story  of  blind 
men  examining  an  elephant.  This  concluding  chapter  is 
an  attempt  to  see  the  whole  frontier,  after  having  viewed 
it  a  segment  at  a  time. 

The  Geographical  Aspect 

The  geographical  aspect  of  the  frontier  presents  two 
problems  of  concern  to  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 

(1)  There  are  old  settled  communities  in  which  there 
are  inadequate  churches  and  church  programs.  Public 
education  has  improved;  new  roads  have  been  built; 
medical  facilities  have  been  made  available;  markets  have 
been  provided  for  the  products  of  industry  and  agriculture; 
the  life  of  the  common  man  has  been  made  more  abundant 
in  material  things.  In  scores  of  communities  where  these 
improvements  have  occurred  the  church  and  church 
program  have  not  kept  step.  These  backward  churches  or 
charges  should  be  a  matter  of  primary  concern  in  Confer- 
ence planning. 

(2)  There  are  many  places  in  the  Conference  area 
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where  new  congregations  should  be  organized  and  new 
churches  established.  Some  of  these  are  old  and  hitherto 
neglected  communities;  others  are  new  communities 
caused  by  new  industry,  military  establishments,  or 
population  mobility.  Counties  which  have  had  significant 
increases  in  population  should  be  surveyed  for  such  new 
communities. 

The  Cultural  Aspect 

( 1 )  The  state's  growing  population  is  due  to  an  annual 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  and  to  an  inflow  of  population 
which  compares  favorably  with  outflow.  Twice  since  the 
1950  census  annual  live  births  have  reached  new  highs.  In 
November,  1953,  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  announced  that 
the  population  of  the  state  had  increased  2.8  per  cent  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  new  decade.  This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  1940-1950  trend.  This  steady  increase  in 
population  is  a  matter  to  which  the  Conference  must  give 
continuous  attention. 

(2)  The  presence  of  three  races  within  the  Conference 
area  has  weighty  influence  upon  the  administration  of  all 
civic  and  church  affairs.  The  superior  position  occupied  by 
the  white  race  places  upon  it  grave  responsibilities  in  the 
improvement  of  life  for  all  the  races.  Methodists  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conference — collectively  and  individually 
— are  in  a  strategic  position  to  promote  inter-racial 
harmony  and  good  will,  because  a  majority  of  the  state's 
non-white  population  lives  within  the  Conference  boun- 
daries. 

(3)  The  mechanization  of  agriculture  and  the  shift 
from  one-crop  farming  to  diversification  have  completely 
revolutionized  farm  life.  The  farmer  and  his  non-farm 
rural  neighbor  depend  upon  the  church  for  seventy-eight 
per  cent  of  their  social  interaction.  Thus  the  church  is 
placed  in  the  unique  position  of  being  able  to  transform 
rural  dwellers  into  Christian  world  citizens. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  approximately  one  hundred 
new  industries  in  the  Conference  area  since  1949  and  the 
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enlargement  of  many  that  had  been  previously  established 
has  created  new  communities  and  presented  old  communi- 
ties with  new  social  problems  and  new  opportunities  to 
serve. 

(5)  Public  education  has  made  great  advances  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  While  this  improvement  has  been 
reflected  in  the  local  church  schools  in  a  limited  manner, 
buildings,  equipment,  and  teaching  techniques  in  church 
lag  far  behind  the  facilities  of  the  public  school. 

(6)  Stewardship  and  church  finance  in  many  churches 
has  long  been  geared  to  low  farm  income  and  paying  the 
major  portion  of  the  church  budget  in  the  fall.  Diversifi- 
cation of  agriculture  and  the  improved  income  of  the 
non-farm  rural  dweller  offers  the  rural  and  small  town 
church  the  opportunity  to  practice  better  stewardship  and 
to  modernize  outmoded  methods  of  church  finance. 

( 7 )  The  median  age  in  the  counties  which  make  up  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  ranges  from  a  low  of  20.4  to 
a  high  of  30.8.  This  would  indicate  that  most  of  our 
population  is  far  below  middle  age.  Children,  youth,  and 
young  adults  make  up  most  of  the  constituency  of  the 
church.  The  church's  building  program  and  activity  pro- 
gram must  take  this  fact  into  consideration.  In  a  few 
counties  there  is  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  the 
population  who  have  reached  the  sixty-fifth  birthday.  Here 
the  church  should  adapt  its  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  aged. 

(8)  The  tensions  and  emotional  disorders  of  modern 
life  constitute  another  area  of  human  need  to  which  the 
church  should  address  itself.  In  spite  of  an  excellent  public 
health  program,  more  and  better  equipped  hospitals,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  miracle  drugs,  the  church  has  a  stake 
in  the  healing  of  human  ills. 

The  frontier  of  colonial  days,  with  its  promise  of  wealth 
and  adventurous  living,  challenged  the  strongest  and  best 
of  men  and  women.  The  frontier  of  today  is  no  less  chal- 
lenging. If  Methodists  do  not  accept  the  challenge,  some- 
one else  will.  For  example,  the  Methodists  closed  a  church 
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at  Nags  Head  in  the  late  193Q's,  leaving  the  community 
without  a  church.  Today  the  Baptists  operate  a  mission 
there  and  the  Catholics  have  established  a  mission  near- 
by. In  dozens  of  communities  other  major  denominations 
are  building  substantial  churches  and  assigning  pastors. 
The  smaller  sects  are  establishing  themselves  in  every 
country  and  making  their  appeal  to  the  spiritually  hungry 
and  dissatisfied.  There  needs  to  be  within  Methodism  a 
revival  of  the  frontier  spirit  with  its  imagination  and  vigor. 
Imagination  is  necessary  for  vision,  and  vigor  is  required 
to  make  the  vision  a  reality. 

The  conditions  which  constitute  the  frontier  are  not 
merely  a  passing  phase  of  development.  Frontiers,  whether 
geographical  or  cultural,  are  not  just  to  be  crossed  on  the 
way  to  some  promised  land.  They  are  to  be  occupied  and 
made  the  place  for  abundant  Christian  living. 

North  Carolina  "Methodists  are  again  on  the  frontier; 
and  frontier  life  requires  the  best  of  vigorous,  sacrificial 
living.  The  reward  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  the  frontier 
is  mastered  it  becomes  the  Promised  Land. 


